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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



Students of educational problems are under great obligations 
to Professor Hanus and the World Book Company for making 
easily accessible the results of the New York school survey and 
subsequent surveys in other cities.' The huge tomes which were 
issued in New York were too bulky for common use and the reports 
of Portland and other cities have in general been printed primarily 
for local consumption in relatively small editions. The present 
editions of these reports are in convenient book form and the 
edition will be large enough to supply the increasing demand. 

It is hardly in place to describe in detail the contents of each 
report. They have been reviewed in earlier issues of this Journal. 
The interesting fact which deserves comment on the appearance 
of these volumes is that this type of material is being widely read 
by superintendents and principals and even by teachers. These 
reports stand as the best expressions of the present-day effort to 
make educational science available in practical school work. The 
student of education may devise a test in arithmetic, but it is not 
until he has had an opportunity to take a great school system in 
hand that his test can demonstrate what it is really worth. Further- 
more, the superintendent, busy with his daily routine, will not be 
aroused by an abstract test; he will, on the other hand, give atten- 
tion when the test is shown to be a useful device in evaluating real 
school work. So it comes about that the scientific student and the 
practical school officer find common ground in the survey and a 
common interest in the results issuing from the survey. 

This type of report is sure to replace very rapidly the purely 
theoretical kind of book which used to be offered to readers who 

^ The Portland Survey. By Ellwood P. Cubberley. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book 
Co., 1915. Pp. 441. 

Education for Industrial Workers. By Herman Schneider. Yonkers, N.Y.: 
World Book Co., 1915. Pp. 98. 

Problems in Elementary School Administration. By Frank P. Bachman. 
Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1915. Pp. 274. 
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were interested in education. There is a vitality and vividness 
about this empirical material collected in a real school which makes 
it more worth reading than was the theoretical book, however 
masterful. 

Furthermore, these books can be used to give real point to 
teachers' meetings and supervisors' conferences. The time was 
when a superintendent hardly knew how to organize any systematic 
course of reading for his principals. The teachers were sometimes 
dragged through a book on some remote topic, but the principal 
escaped because there was nothing relating to his problem. Here 
are books relating directly to the problems of the principals. 
Perhaps we are on the eve of a rejuvenation of the ofl&ce of principal. 
Certainly, up to this time, that office, along with the office of 
county superintendent, has been one of the weak spots in American 
school organization. Now a superintendent can with assurance 
bring his principals together and set them at work on books that 
are of the highest value. The result of such study ought to be 
more surveys. This second generation of surveys will be self- 
conducted investigations made by ofl&cers of the school system 
itself. 

Mention ought to be made in this connection of that other 
publishing agency which is also the agency which made one of 
the notable surveys, namely the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
report of Springfield, Illinois, was prepared by Dr. Ayres and 
published by the Foundation. The circulation of the Springfield 
report has been very large. 

Mention should also be made of the Baltimore report published 
by the Bureau of Education. Taken together, these reports make 
a very impressive beginning of a new kind of educational literature. 



The most recent survey report which has appeared is that of 
Professor Cubberley and his co-workers, dealing with the schools 
of Salt Lake City.' This report consists of 324 pages. It is made 
up of four divisions: the first deals with organization and adminis- 
tration, the second with the work of the schools, the third with 

' Published by the Board of Education, Salt Lake City, September, 1915. 
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buildings and health, and the fourth with finance. In the appendix 
Professor Cubberley has drafted a new law which he recommends 
for the reorganization of the system. 

The first section gives an account of the unique conditions 
which exist in Salt Lake City. The geographical location of the 
city, its varied industries, and the special social problems which 
grow out of the character of its population are discussed at some 
length. Salt Lake City has a much larger proportion of children 
than other cities of its size. The maintenance of its schools is, 
therefore, complicated by a much larger demand than is common. 
The per capita wealth, however, is relatively very high, and it 
would seem that the city can well afford to conduct schools of a 
high grade. The amount expended for teachers is relatively very 
low; the experience of the teachers seems to be small; and their 
education is for the most part that which they have gained from 
local institutions. 

The usual difficulties also appear in matters of organization. 
The Une of division between the functions of the board of educa- 
tion and those of the superintendent is not sharply drawn. The 
superintendent finds himself responsible for many phases of the 
school work over which he has no explicit authority. For example, 
financial matters are not under his immediate supervision, and yet 
the work of the schools is so dependent upon financial support that 
Professor Cubberley and his colleagues make an earnest plea for 
a reorganization which will bring the superintendent into a position 
of general control of the disbursement of funds as well as of the 
appointment of teachers and the planning of courses of study. In 
regard to buildings also the superintendent should have a larger 
authority, according to the findings of the surveyors. The recom- 
mendation is made that there be a complete reorganization of the 
board and a complete restatement of the superintendent's position 
in the schools. The conclusion here reached is not different from 
that which has been advocated in some of the earUer surveys in 
which Professor Cubberley has participated, especially the Portland 
survey. 

The second division of the report, which deals with school work, 
was prepared in part by Superintendent Van Sickle. The general 
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conclusion which is reached in this section is that the schools are 
doing a very high grade of work in the fundamental subjects. 
Superintendent Van Sickle is outspoken in his praise of much of 
the work which he saw. A second part of this section is a chapter 
on tests made by Mr. Sears of the Stanford department. The 
tests show that the children stand higher in the fundamental sub- 
jects than do the children in other cities. In view of the criticisms 
made of the teachers, this is a surprising result. The explanation 
offered in the report is that the schools are very well supervised 
by the principals. Evidently the opinion of the surveyors is that 
the principals have succeeded in making unusually effective use of a 
corps of teachers which is not very promising in its qualifications. 

The last chapter, on school work, which deals with the progress 
of children furnishes another surprise, since it seems to show that 
there is a very high retardation. The number of children who are 
set down as over-age is abnormally large. That this should be the 
case at the same time that pupils make high percentages on all 
of the tests on fundamental subjects would seem to indicate that 
only children who can pass the tests have been allowed to advance 
through the grades. It is sometimes a mistake of good teachers 
that they throw the responsibility for school work very largely 
on the children, thereby securing a high percentage on the part 
of those who get through, but eliminating or retarding more largely 
than they ought children of mediocre ability. The survey does 
not give any definite solution of the problem which thus arises. 

Indeed, the survey does not seem to face squarely the funda- 
mental difficulty which appears where it is found that instruction 
is good, but the teaching corps is open to criticism and retardation 
is very high. A mere discovery of some of these facts, without a 
co-ordination of the facts discovered, seems to leave the school 
system without any very clear indication of the direction in which 
it should go. Furthermore, it is to be said that the report has 
utilized some of the devices known to the scientific student of 
education in a formal fashion. For example, in measuring over- 
age, the survey has utihzed for purposes of comparison a body of 
results which referred only to the grades, whereas the figures in 
the Salt Lake report included the high schools as well. The 
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results with which comparison is made dealt with whole age groups 
and whole grades, while the Salt Lake report deals with half-age 
groups and half-grades. In the Salt Lake report 216 children 
in la grade are counted as normal who would have been counted 
as under-age in the material with which Salt Lake is compared. 
This and similar discrepancies between the earlier material and the 
material in the Salt Lake report modify very radically the position 
which Salt Lake ought to take in the comparative table on retarda- 
tion. In some of the tests made of classroom work the teachers 
did the grading, as, for example, in the case of handwriting. There 
is very little justification for this procedure, except economy in 
effort for the surveyors. Common experience has shown that it 
is not easy for any large body of people to use these testing devices, 
and the amount of experience that can be assumed on the part of 
teachers is not adequate to justify the use of the results in a survey. 
Again, the use of the composition scale for purposes of a general 
survey is certainly open to the criticism that this scale has by no 
means shown itself to be a useful instrument in the testing of school 
work. In short, there is very grave danger that these instruments 
of scientific investigation will be used in a formal and perfunctory 
fashion. Where the problem is as clear as in the Salt Lake report, 
in which very successful scores on the one hand are set over against 
all of the external indications that the school system needs reorgani- 
zation on the other, it is by no means adequate merely to go through 
the tests. The tests should be tried until the real solution of the 
problem is clearly exhibited. 

The difl&culty which is here pointed out is emphasized if one 
turns directly to the fourth division of the report where, by an 
analysis of Salt Lake City, Professor Cubberley shows that the 
schools deserve much more support than they now have. It will 
probably be very difficult for the untechnical citizen of Salt Lake 
City to understand why a school which is producing excellent 
results at the present time should be in need of a very great increase 
in its expenditures. The contention that the teachers are under- 
paid and that the school system is therefore jeopardized may be 
entirely legitimate, but the force of that contention is much 
weakened by the findings on classroom work. 
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The third section, dealing with buildings and health conditions, 
points out a number of improvements which should be made in the 
construction of buildings and also indicates steps which should be 
taken in segregating defective children from others. 

The report states in its general introduction that the survey 
was begun on May lo and finished on May 28. As one reads the 
various sections, he feels that this statement explains in a measure 
the difficulties to which attention has been called in the foregoing 
paragraphs. A large amount of material was indeed collected 
during the three weeks of the survey. This material opens up a 
large number of problems to be considered by the school system, 
but the report makes on one the impression of undue haste and 
lack of completeness. 

It is certainly to be desired that surveys of school systems solve 
in a very definite way, if necessary by patient research, the funda- 
mental questions that arise in each school system. Salt Lake City, 
like every other city, has its virtues and defects. It is the business 
of the survey to make clear the methods of curing the defects and 
utilizing more fully the advantages in the system. The present 
report serves these purposes in part, but raises a number of ques- 
tions that are by no means answered in the present investigation. 



The study of hygiene has in recent years received a powerful 
impulse. The popular press has made a specialty of health depart- 
ments and departments on recreation. The doctors and nurses 
have come into schools and have made them the centers of a vigor- 
ous movement for the prevention of disease and the improvement 
of individual health. School buildings are rapidly being made 
over at enormous outlay to conform to modern demands for suit- 
able physical conditions under which children are to live and work. 
There is, therefore, no need of a plea in behalf of any book which 
presents the facts about this movement or suggests methods of 
improving schools. 

Professor Rapeer has brought together in a single thick volume' 
thirty-three papers on different aspects of the health problem by 

^Educational Hygiene. Edited by Louis W. Rapeer. New York: Scribner, 
1915. Pp. 650. 
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twenty-eight specialists. These chapters range from the discussion 
of heredity, through treatments of the problems of the elementary 
school, up to the problems of college physical education and prac- 
tical hygiene. There is much discussion of play and recreation in 
general. There are accounts of practical systems of administration 
and of experiments in school feeding and open-air rooms. 

The most impressive single characteristic of the book as a whole 
is its emphasis on the training side. How shall we train workers 
for the field; how shall pupils in the higher and lower institutions 
be made intelligent on problems of health; how shall teachers be 
equipped? — these are the problems most discussed. 

There are many examples of successful work illustrated by 
half-tones, showing the details referred to in the text. 

The book is very stimulating and will be helpful to the general 
student of education. Like all composite books to which many 
writers have contributed, this volume lacks something of the 
coherency of a well-organized treatise, and its appeal is not as 
direct as would be that of a book addressed to the classroom teacher 
or to the nurse or some other officer whose duties are specific. The 
book is rather a general text, useful in the broad suggestion which 
it gives to interested readers. 



A tempting field for the educational writer is opened by the 
present-day demand that the untrained elementary teacher and 
the student in training for elementary-school positions study the 
broad general problems of the classroom and its work. Any book 
which bears witness to a growing recognition of this demand is 
to be welcomed. Two such books' have recently appeared. 

Professor Kennedy has laid greatest stress on the language 
subjects. He has expressed with emphasis a psychological theory 
on which he bases many of his recommendations. 

Every selection, or piece of writing of any kind, should cause to arise in 
the mind of the reader a series of pictures, a real panorama;— and if some of 
the words, phrases, or sentences in that writing cause no pictures to arise in the 

^Fundamentals in Methods. By Joseph Kennedy. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. 326. 

Everyday Pedagogy. By Lillian I. Lincohi. Boston: Gmn& Co., 1915. Pp.310. 
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mind of the reader there are so many blanks, blotches, or daubs on the pano- 
ramic picture as a whole [p. 14]. 

Again and again the necessity of picturing is reiterated. 

This is not the place for a lengthy discussion of psychological 
matters, and Professor Kennedy's emphasis on language work in 
general is so appropriate in an age which has gone psychologically 
mad about instincts and other primitive forms of conscious activities 
that one hesitates to dispute anything that he says. But that 
language should be cultivated for the purpose of calling up pictures 
is so contrary to adult experience and to the findings of the most 
productive psychological thinking, that one must enter a protest 
against the emphasis which the book gives to that theory. 

The book has much information about methods and devices 
and will doubtless serve to introduce many a learner to the problems 
of teaching. 

Miss Lincoln's book deals, as does that of Professor Kennedy, 
with the problems of the classroom. Her experience with teachers 
in training has given her many suggestions that will be helpful. 

One misses in both books a kind of material that would be very 
helpful to students of education, namely, concrete, specific examples. 
It is, of course, very difficult in a brief text which must cover so 
broad a field to bring in much of this illustrative material, but 
there will doubtless be an increasing demand for such examples 
even in the elementary books. 

Finally, we note one characteristic common to both books. 
They discuss problems other than those related to the subjects of 
instruction. Thus, Miss Lincoln writes on the school building and 
its grounds, on the opening day, on the physical comfort of the child, 
and on play and discipline. All these chapters show that the prob- 
lem of the teacher is coming to be recognized as a broad problem, 
calling not alone for knowledge of subjects, but also for knowledge 
of a technical sort on matters of school organization and child 
psychology. 

History has come into the school program, especially in the 
upper grades and in the high school, in very notable degree in 
recent years. Difficulty has arisen because of the abundant 
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material at hand. It has become increasingly evident that the 
selection of those phases of the subject best suited to the schools 
has opened up more questions than the special teachers of history 
have been able to answer. Furthermore, very little demand was 
made at first for special consideration of the educational problems 
presented by the history course. It was assumed that any teacher 
who had read history could teach it. The result is that today 
history is one of the unorganized, not to say disorganized, fields of 
instruction in the schools. 

There have been several books which have dealt with the 
problems of history teaching and numerous reports of committees. 
A new book' is now added to the list. This book discusses the 
questions that are before schools, criticizes what has been recom- 
mended by others, describes typical courses, lists materials, and 
suggests devices. The more careful estimate of the value of the 
book will have to be left to those who are technically trained in the 
field of history. In the meantime, it may not be amiss to offer 
the comments of a general student of education who would fain see 
the historians solve their problems. 

The present book seems to such a student valuable because 
it gives a great deal of information about devices that teachers are 
using in history courses. This information does not seem to be 
definite in many cases and there is no adequate account of the 
results of using the devices. The book is in this sense a kind of 
theory as to how one might teach history. 

Furthermore, the book contains a great deal of information 
about the way in which history is taught in Europe and the way 
in which it was taught in earlier days in American schools. Here 
again the evaluation of these practices does not seem to be based 
on any known facts. 

Let us put the criticism in the form of questions which the young 
and inexperienced teacher of history would raise after absorbing 
as much of this information as a single reading of the book would 
give. What is one to do in the midst of these many possibilities ? 
Is not the lack of finality in this book typical of the whole history 

' Teaching of History. By Henry Johnson. New York: Macmillan, 1915. 
Pp. 496. 
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situation ? When will the history teachers realize that they must 
do something more than lay out programs and discuss programs ? 
They must go where programs of a definite type have been tried 
and they must study results. They must find out how much 
children really absorb under one plan of work or the other. Until 
they do this, they will be full of devices and equally full of doubts 
and disagreements. 

Perhaps the trouble is due to the historian's lack of interest 
in science. It is the scientist who sees most clearly the importance 
of studying reactions and results. It is on the scientific side that 
the study of education has of late made its greatest advances. The 
history of education has been slow to change, slow to interest 
itself in anything but broad theoretical discussions. Professor 
Johnson's book makes on the non-historian something of the 
impression that a perusal of a typical history of education leaves. 
The fund of fact is rich; the breadth of suggestion is wide; the 
finality of decision is absent. 



